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A. SWORY OF SELIAW?S WAR. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF HOPE LESLIE. 
Vommptewmt* **** * * 
Beware of fraud, beware of fickleness, 
In choice and change of thy dear loved dame ; 
Lest thou of her believe too lightly blame. 
Spencer. 

In one of the picturesque valleys of the Housatonick, 
in the western extremity of Massachusetts, there is a 
spot particularly graced by nature. The silvery stream, 
after loitering and disporting through the meadows it 
embellishes and fertilizes, boldly approaches g narrow 
pass between the mountains, leaps and frolics over its 
rocky channel, sends back a smiling image of the flow- 
ers that fringe its brim, and of the lofty pines and oaks! 
that hang out their banners from the mountain side, and | 
is lost to every eye till it issues victoriously from its 
dark and rocky defile to thread its mazes through the 
valley of Barrington. As we have described it, it was, 
but is no longer. A mill dam is built across the pretty 
irregular fall; a turnpike company, chartered spoilers 


| Harry’s old gun, which, you know, has neither stock 
hor lock, aunt would have me put it down, becanse, she 
|said, nobody knew what guns might do!’ 

| The boys shouted at this truly feminine axiom, and 
ithe good woman smiled, in spite of herself, as she re- 
(plied, ‘You are all fool-hardy about guns; but come, 
| Harry, have done with your nonsense, and set Lora up 
| behind me.’ 

‘Oh, I do not want to go to meeting!’ whispered Lora 
}to Graham; Graham whispered to Harry ; and the con- 
'spiracy of the trio was expressed in an urgent request, 
\that Lora might be excused from the meeting, and per- 
| mitted to join the boys in a ramble through the woods. 
| Mrs Lee returned a decided negative. She was afraid 
the boys would shoot the child. They averred they 
| should sooner shoot themselves. Then she objected that 
Lora was dressed clean, and ‘she knew she would come 
‘home a sight.’ Of this there was imminent danger; for 
she was in a snow white Holland frock, the sleeves 
turned up above the elbow with ruffled cuffs, delicately 





of romantic grace, have laid out a broad road on the | 


mazgin of the stream which time hes worn from the || tiest new one the country afforded. Mrs Lee’s princi- 


mountain; and the green slopes and still meadows, then 
known by the name of Lee’s farm, are now covered with 
factories and mills, and dotted with little white cages in 
which platoons of factory girls are fed, three times per 
day. Alas! ‘these are not romantic times!’ 

It was some time during the summer of 1780, that a 
little group, composed of the principal personages of our 
story, was assembled before the door of the neat, unam- 
bitious dwelling on Lee’s farm. A middle aged woman, 
with a kindly countenance, was mounting a remarkably 
discreet looking old horse, assisted by a stripling, whose 
round smooth cheek, bright lips, and masses of shining 
curls, indicated about the age of fourteen, while his sun- 
burnt face, his hard embrowned hands, and well devel- 
oped muscles, announced the hardy life of the yeoman- 
boy. On the door step stood a little girl about nine years 
old. Hers was the complexion which the vulgar cal) 
fair, and the connoisseurs brunette, having the faintes; 
hue of brown diffused over a perfectly clear and pure 
surface — her cheek was bright enough for the land of 
the sun — her eye of the gypsey dye, hue it is not and 
her hair jet black, waving in light curls over a brow of 
perpetual sunshine. Her figure was rather of the Hebe 
and chubby order, but relieved by exquisitely rounded 
and dimpled hands and arms, and feet whose symmetry 
was not marred nor quite hidden by the ‘journey work’ 
of her broad calf skin shoes. Beside this girl stood 


Francis Graham, a youth from the neighboring village. || 


He was rather taller, more slender, and older than the 
farmer bov. They were friends, and the beauty, intelli- 
gence, and good humor of both, marked the equal bounty 
of nature; while Graham’s erect, graceful, well-dressed 
person, and his soft white hands, manifested that the ac- 
cidents of life had set the seal of aristocracy on him.— 
He was explaining to the little girl the construction of a 
double barrelled fowling-piece which he held in his hand 
—while she, in passing her hand over it, fearlessly 
snapped the luck. 

‘Lora, Lora, for mercy’s sake let that lock alone!’ — 
screamed the prudent matron, who had just taken her 
position on her Rosinante. 

‘It is not loaded, aunt,’ replied the child, quite uncon- 
cerned. 

‘That makes no difference, Lora; guns are always 
dangerous.’ 

‘Oh, annt, that is just like you! Only think, Francis, 


plaited. Francis obviated this objection by promising, 
if the frock was soiled, that Lora should have the pret- 





ples were all in favor of the meeting; but the sympathies 
of her kind heart were with the young people. They) 
'prevailed, and the consent was given. The rovers| 
\strolled along the margin of the stream, discoursing of 
woodcraft, while Lora swung around the willows that} 
/hung over the water, and dashed ‘through bush and| 
| through briar,’ fearless of rents and scratches, and full! 
of the reckless joy of a child of nature. They crossed) 
|/a rude bridge, and entered a wood where they expected | 
|, to find game; but every winged creature seemed to| 
nave abandoned it, and they were turning homeward, | 
| when Lora, who was a little in advance of them, beck-| 
‘oned, and pointed to a lark perched on a branch of the 





|victim. The gun was discharged, and the lark fell quiv-| 
,ering on Lora’s extended frock, dotting its pure surface 


|sportsmen was gone, she pressed the bird to her bosom, | 
and when its head dropped, as she saw it was dead, she} 


have seen us kill hundreds of birds, and cared for them 
/no more than we.’ 


‘and breathing ; and it was singing the moment you shot 
it: and did you not see how it turned its poor little bright) 
/eye on me, as if to ask me how I could wish you to mur- | 
der it.’ 

‘Pshaw, Lora!’ said Harry; ‘say shoot, and not 
murder, and you will get over your grief.’ 
| Both Harry and Graham laughed at a sensibility with | 
which a boy’s belligerent nature has no sympathy, and | 
Graham said, ‘Lora, you could not be more grieved if) 
one of us were shot.’ | 

‘If one of you were shot!’ she exclaimed indignantly, | 
and brushing away the tears that were held in such con-| 
tempt, ‘if one of you were shot, I should die with grief. 


‘Not you, Lora,’ rejoined Harry, ‘you would live a| 
| 

















‘Why what ails you now, Lora ?’ asked Harry, ‘ you) 





| ‘Yes, but I never before felt one, while it was warm) 





going round by the bridge. ‘Come, Lora dear,’ said 
Francis Graham, kneeling, ‘mount my shoulder, and I 
will bear you over dry-shod.’ 

Lora for the first time in her life betrayed a girlish 
feeling. She blushed, looked shy, and said she had rath- 
er go on Harry’s shoulder. ‘That is right, Lora,’ ex- 
claimed Harry, ‘ you are the girl for my money.’ 

‘No, it is not right,’ said Francis, earnestly ; for Lora’s 
preference was thus early the subject of contest between 
the young friends. 

‘Very well, if Francis thinks it is not right, it is not, 
said Lora decidedly ; ‘and I will go over on my own 
feet and nobody’s shoulder ;’ and running fleetly before 
them, she began crossing ‘the river on the rocks over 
which it fell. They afforded a dry passage, excepting 
where the stream had worn channels through which it 
now all glided. Lora ran on, fearless and reckless.— 
Her companions entreaied her to stop, and said they 
would assist her over the difficult passes. 

‘ Thank you for nothing,’ she replied, springing like a 
young fawn over one of the water-courses. 

‘Bravo!’ cried Graham. She turned, smiled, re- 
sponded a joyous shout, and bounded on toward the sec- 
ond pass. That was broader, and the foot-hold on the 
farther side shelving and insecure. Harry and Graham 
threw aside their guns and rushed into the river. Lora 
made the leap without touching the intervening water, 
but her foot struck a sharp point in the rock, she stum- 
bled and fell over the side; but as she fell, she caught 
by a projecting point. ‘Hold fast, Lora, hold fast,’ 
screamed both the boys in the same breath, and at the 
next instant they stood in the stream below her, and ex- 
tended their arms to receive her. The fall was not more 
than ten feet in heizht. Francis had attained a firmer 
position than Harry. Whether Lora perceived this, 
and was governed by an instinct of prudence, or wheth- 


‘tree under which she stood. Harry elevated his gun,|)er it was the instinct of preference, she perhaps could 
/Lora held forward the apron of her frock to catch the |not herself have told; but as, in obedience to their di- 


rections, she let go her hold on the rock, and dropped 
down, she gave herself an impulse toward Graham, and 


\with drops of blood. The current of Lora’s feelings|| was received in hisarms. They all soon regained the 
iturned, her sympathy with the eager pursuit of the||shore. There had been just enough of danger in the 


accident to give excitement, without seriousness, to the 
feelings of all parties. Lora was used to rural accidents 


|burst into tears: ‘Oh, it is crael, cruel sport!’ she said. || — and the scratches, rents, and wetting, were trifles in 
| jher eyes. Her young knights errant applauded her 


spirit. Harry let fall something of her liking Graham’s 
arms better than his shoulders; and Francis confessed 


jhimself pledged to Mrs Lee, to make good the torn and 


soiled frock with a pretty new one. 

This was to them the period of gay visions and ro- 
mantic dreams. Life was all joy. The spirit of youth 
gave a charm to the trifling incidents we have related ; 
and subsequent events preserved them from oblivion.— 
Lora Cameron was an orphan niece of Mrs Lee. ‘ Or- 
phan woes draw nature’s ready tear;’ but Lora had only 
the name of orphan, for her aunt supplied to her every 
thing of parental vigilance, and more than parental in- 
dulgence. It must be confessed that she was bred some- 
what daintily ; in spite of many a suggestion from Mrs 


| Lee’s thoughtful neighbors, that instead of fitting Lora 
|to be a farmer’s wife, she was bringing her up for an 


| 


idol, and nothing else. And an idol she was, if unmeas- 


























merry life with the survivor.’ These words were spoken || ured love could make her so. But as Mrs Lee very just- 


‘lightly enough; but with what feeling were they many 
jyears after recalled! How mysteriously does an appar- 
jently trifling event, or a random sentence, sometimes 
'shadow forth the future! 





\|ly said, it was nobody’s fault, for nobody could help lov- 
|| ing her. Lora was one of those who seem to be gifted 
|| with a marvellous touch, that opens the fountains of af- 
|\fection in every nature, that elicits harmony from the 


The stream was unusually shallow, and the young || coarsest and most discordant instruments. That Lora, 


the other day when I was playing with the barrel ofiimen, on their return, determined to ford it, instead of!' with her tender affections, her grace and beauty, should 
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be loved by her cousin Harry Lee, and his friend Gra- 
ham, was a matter of course; but that the old and severe 
should light up as she passed them, as if they had been 
touched by an angel’s wing; that Madam Graham, the 
perpendicular Madam Graham, fit relict, or ghost of the 
murdered aristocracy of the land, should caress and pet 
her, we must refer to some mysterious gift, similar to 
that of the kind fairy to the good little girl, whose lips 
dropped pearls whenever she spoke. 

Lee’s farm lost none of its attractions for Graham, 
when the intellectual pursuits of collegiate life, the oc- 
cupations of a liberal profession, and a familiarity with 
the first and gayest circles in the land, would seem to 
have created barriers between him and his rustic friends. 
The world had no pleasure for him, equivalent to his 
welcome at Lee’s farm, to the cordial grasp of Harry’s 
hand, to Lora’s unrepressed joy, and the good mother’s 
protracted smiles. 

It was not long before Graham felt that there was one 
circumstance in his friend’s condition, that far more than 
counterbalanced the apparent superiority of his; but it 
would be, as it seemed to his noble mind, crime or mis- 
ery to betray this feeling; and through all the perilous 
scenes of youth, he maintained so gay and seemingly 
frank and careless an intercourse with Lora, that no one 
ever suspected that the affianced bride of his friend was 
the object of the tenderest sentiment he ever felt, or ever 
was destined to feel. Love is in its nature engrossing 
and selfish, and he who ‘ruleth his spirit’ in this partic- 
ular, is certainly ‘greater than he that taketh a city.’— 
Harry was naturally easy and confiding in his temper. 
He loved Lora; and he believed Lora loved him; and 
she believed soo too: nor till instructed by events, that, 
like the prism, nicely separate shades, did she learn to 
distinguish the simple and tranquil sentiment she felt for 
Harty, from that in which all modes and capacities of 
feeling unite and blend. 

Once she involuntarily and most innocently betrayed | 
tu Graham the real state of her affections. It was the 
discovery of a world to him; but not a word, not a) 
glance informed Lora the discovery was made. One, 
treacherous look would have given them both occasion | 
for everlasting sorrow ; but loyalty to Harry seemed to) 
be the instinct of their natures. Lora never dreamed) 
her feeling was responded. She suffered none of the! 
misery that is supposed to be inseparable from repressed | 
love. There was no affinity for misery in her sweet | 
and happy disposition. When she thought and talked of, 
her marriage, which had been long appointed for her! 
seventeenth birthday, the perspective of life beyond, if 














of the vexatious forms of law, and of various grievan- 
ces, real and fancied, pervaded the state. The discon- 
tents finally broke out in 1786~—7, in the insurrection 
commonly called Shay’s war. Many of the virtuous 
yeomanry were found in the ranks of rebellion. The 
ruinous state of Lee’s affairs cast him naturally among 
the disaffected. Graham as naturally became a zealous 
and effective leader of the government party. Harry’s 
love of peace, his integrity, and more than all, his love 
for Graham, prevented him at first from taking part 
with the rebels; but unfortunately, Graham’s activity 
and importance suspended their intercourse and in the 
meantime Lee was exposed tu the constant influence of 
the insurgent leaders, and to the goadings of pecuniary 
embarrassments. While it was possible, he had furborne 
to communicate his perplexities even to his mother; but 
this manly reserve was no longer practicable. An exe- 
cution was about to be levied on his farm, and he was 
menaced with imprisonment, unless an accommodation 
could be effected with one Seth Warner, his principal | 
creditor. It was early in the month of February that 
he returned home, after having been absent all day.— 
His mother was alone. She looked toward him with an 
expression of anxious inquiry. He sat down by the fire 
without speaking. His mother first broke the ominous 
silence. ‘ My poor boy, you have not succeeded ?’ 

‘No, mother.’ 

‘Did you apply to Francis Graham ?’ 

‘No, mother,’ 

‘Oh, Harry, he is a friend for a wet day !’ 

‘He was, mother. But now he thinks of nothing but 
hunting down the poor fellows who are struggling for| 
their rights. He led the party that took Wily’s son i—| 

| 





and they say the poor lad will be hung for his father’s 
sake. No, mother, there is neither mercy nor justice, | 
and certainly not forbearance to be hoped from any of 
the court party.’* 

‘Well, my son, the will of the Lord be done.’ | 

‘ But is it the will of the Lord, mother? Is it his will} 
that one man should have his table spread with all the | 
dainties in the land, while another man starves? That| 
the children of those who sacrificed their property and 
their lives for the independence of their country, should 
be reduced to slavish dependence on hard hearted cred- 
itors? Did not my father fight for his home; was it not} 
his watchword through seven years of hardship, in battle 
and in death; and are we now to be driven from it with-| 
out resistance ?’ 

Never before had Harry Lee made so formal and so | 
complicated a speech; and it was with difficulty that his | 


have you been about? I sent for you this morning, to 
join us in our sortie on Hubbard,’ Lee’s countenance 
fell at the mention of Hubbard’s name; but his back 
was to the light, and Graham, without suspecting the 
train of his emotions, proceeded. ‘We had a detach- 
ment of thirty-seven infantry and seven gentlemen. It 
would have done your soul good, to have seen the panie 
of the scoundrels when we approached them— two hun- 
dred of them drawn up in battle array; but our very 
horses had more soldiership than the blackguards.— 
Their sentries fired on us once, but we pressed on in 
frontof theirline. The poor devils staggered with fear. 
We commanded them to lay down their arms, and they 
laid them down. The ass knoweth his owner.’ 

‘And the ox his master’s crib,’ replied Lee; ‘but 
when the crib is empty, and the poor beast overworked, 
he may well refuse any longer to tread out the corn.’ 

‘Why, Hal, my dear fellow, what do you mean? not 
to take the part of these beggarly rascals ?’ 

‘If they are beggars, Graham, it would be well to re- 
member what has made them so, and well to ask your- 
self, which deserves the name of rascal, the oppressed . 
or the oppressor ?’ 

‘My ggod friend, you are possessed; but I have 
dropped an angel at your door, that will drive the foul 
fiend away ; so good night to you. Good night, Lora — 
God bless you.’ 

Lora perceived that a deep gloom had settled on Har- 
ry. In vain she related the little occurrences of the 
day: she called forth no questions, awakened no sym- 
pathy. 

‘Harry,’ she said, ‘do you know Madam Graham has 
|promised us a ball on the twenty-seventh, if General 
| Lincoln and his staff are here?’ Harry gave no inti- 
|mation that he heard her. ‘Now, cousin,’ she contin- 
ued, ‘if you are deaf, I will make you hear; do you 
know the twenty-seventh is my birthday ?’ 

‘Yes,’ he replied mournfully. He raised his eyes, and 
Lora saw they were suffused with tears. ‘ Yes, Lora, I 
was thinking of that; then you will be seventeen. Oh, 
how bright that period has been in prospect; but, Lora, 
when our parents named it for our marriage, little did 
they think how dark it would be in reality.’ 

‘My dear cousin,’ replied Lora, (it was singular, but 
Lora always called Harry, cousin, when their marriage 
was alluded to,) ‘my dear cousin, you are very deep in 
the blues to-night. Aunt Lee, what has crossed Harry’s 
path ?? 

‘My child, Harry has his own trouble; but any bur- 
den is the lighter for being shared: and my advice to 





' 








not lit up with the bright hues of romantic love, was il-||mother threaded her way to the result, which she ex-|/ YOU; children, is, that you be married on the twenty-sev- 
lumined with the light of conscious truth and fidelity —| | pressed in a low and apprehensive voice. ‘Harry, you eee, Sy AE ae Te aE eae, Oe Tee 


a light that shineth forever and ever. 


Nearly eight years had passed since the period at 
which our story began, and our young friends had en- 
tered upon the strifes and duties of manhood. Their 
characters had retained their original cast. The tex- 
ture of the woud does not change, though the surface 
may be polished or marred by effort or accident ; an ob- 
vious truth which Crabbe has somewhere poetically ex- 
pressed. 


friends. Graham had entered on the rich harvest that 


had been accumulating for the lawyer: and Harry into! 


| 


‘think of joining them ?’ 


| 


Fortune had shown her two faces to the| 


possession of a farm, heavily encumbered with debts ;| 


debts contracted by his father in the service of his coun- 
try. 
his honors were thick upon him, had met the death of 
the patriot soldier, and had left no inheritance to his son, 
but the glorious memory of his devotion to his country. 

During the war of the Revolution, debts were heed- 
lessly contracted, and payment suspended, with political 
independence: a sort of millennium seemed to have 
been expected, when the debtor and the creditor should 
lie down together. But peace came, and the sordid pas- 
sions of men revived. At the moment that reward and 
enjoyment were expected, a grievous portion of the cost 
of the struggle was tobe paid. The shrill fife and spirit 
stirring drum no longer gave the impulse to deeds of 
high emprise; and difficult efforts and protracted self 
denial were necessary. 


From various causes the pressure was most severely 


This father, just at the close of the war, and when || 





felt in Massachusetts ; and complaints of excessive taxes, 


| 





have been listening to Shay’s men: you surely don’t, 
Harry made no reply. ‘Let! 
alone the right and the wrong of the matter, it would be | 
madness now, when General Lincoln is carrying all be- | 
fore him; the lower counties are quiet; the insurgents | 
are routed at Petersham; and they will scatter like | 
scared geese in Berkshire, the moment the General sets | 
foot in the country.’ | 

‘Mother,’ replied Harry, with that decision with | 
which men usually put down feminine opinions, touch- | 
ing subjects beyond their province, ‘mother, you know | 
nothing about the matter. Forces are expected from | 
Vermont. All the lower part of the county is fising, | 
and Hamlin is coming in from the west; and there is | 
every reason to hope the court party will be put down.’ 

‘Oh, Harry, Ican’t bear to hear you talk so—as if, 
you were one of them; are they not all proclaimed reb- | 
els ?’ 

‘So was my father, and he changed the name to pa- | 
triot; but take comfort, mother, we can’t be worse off. | 
Where is Lora ?’ 

‘At Madam Graham’s. Poor Lora, she is made so| 
much of there, that I often wonder she is so contented at. 
home; but bless her, she is just like the sun, shining as, 
pleasantly into the deepest valley, as on the highest hill.’ | 

The sound of sleigh bells interrupted the mother and 
the son, and an instant after Lora entered. Graham | 
from the sleigh called to Lee, ‘ What in the world, Hal, | 








—— 


* This was the name by which the insurgents designated the gov- 
ernment party, the supporters of the courts of law. 


1} 


|off a marriage.’ 
| Harry looked earnestly at Lora. Had she freely as- 
\sented, it might have changed the face of their whole 
jlives; but she shook her head, and said, ‘No, aunt, not 
jon the twenty-seventh; you know Iam engaged to Mad- 
jam Graham; and beside, Mr Harry does not open his 
\lips to ask me.’ 

| ‘I dare not, Lora —I did for an instant hope — but 
|Heaven only knows where I shall be on the twenty-sev- 
enth.’ 

For several days subsequent, Harry’s melancholy and 
restlessness increased. He was frequently absent with- 
out assigning any reason. His mother had her secret 
anxieties, but she did not communicate them to Lora. 

Late in the evening of the twenty-fifth, Harry returned 
home, after having been absent all day. He stole into 
|his mother’s little bedroom, where she was sitting alone. 
|‘ Ah, my son, I am glad to see you,’ she said; ‘ Francis 
Graham has been wailing here all the evening for you.’ 

‘Tt is very easy waiting with Lora.’ 

‘So it is, Harry —and Lora has been so gay. She is 
full of some good news Francis has brought; she would 
jnot tell it till you came home; I suppose it is about the 
ball at Madam Graham’s but, Harry, you are not 
| going to bed without letting them know that you have 
‘come home 2’ : 
| At that moment, Graham and Lora’s voices rose to @ 
|high pitch, broken with laughter. There is nothing 
more grating, more discordant, nothing that sounds more 
heartless than laughter, to one who is deep in despond- 
jency. Harry’s brow contracted. ‘Iam in no humor to 
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hear of balls to-night, mother,’ he said; ‘I will not in- 
terrupt them; say nothing of my having returned,’ He 
retired to his pillow, to him the nurse of bitter cares.— 
The sound of that merry peal of laughter was still ting- 


meni. ‘If you are asleep, Harry,’ she said, ‘I must 
wake you; for Mr Graham has left this letter for you; 
and I am sure from his being in such spirits, and want-| 
ing to see you so much, there is something in it to make 
you sleep the quieter.’ 

‘No, mother, that can’t be, but leave me the candle, 
and I will read it.’ 

The note was as follows: 

‘Dear Hal — As Tom Grovet, Eli Parsons, and Dan- 
iel Shay, (a worthy triumvirate!) have as yet failed in 
their efforts to abolish the courts — the purgatories of 
such poor devils; to disband the armies of lawyers that 
infest the land; and dispense with those awkward visi- 
ters, deputy sheriffs, we must find some mode of appeas- 
ing that monster the law ; therefore I, Francis Graham, | 
barrister, (thy friend, nevertheless, Hal,) summon thee to 
my office in the name of Seth Warner, who has there 
deposited certain evidences of debt due from the propri- 
etor of Lee’s farm to said Seth. Given under my hand, 
and Lora’s seal, this twenty-fifth of February.’ 

‘ And has it come to this ?’ exclaimed Harry. ‘Does 
he make sport of my misery! Hamlin is right; the) 
court party treat us as if we were of a different clay| 
from themselves. Is not Hamlin right in the rest?’— 
This rest inc!uded intimations which Hamlin had thrown 
out (for the purpose of multiplying Lee’s motives to join 
the rebels,) that Graham had artfully won Lora’s affec- 
tions. He had at first indignantly repelled the insinua-| 
tion; but now dark clouds gathered over his honest) 
mind, and shadows took substantial forms. | 


| 





Long before the day dawned, he had risen from his, 
bed, and prepared to leave his home to embark in the) 
rebel cause. As he was passing the door of Lora’s room, | 
he was arrested by a feeling that he was separating him-| 
self from hez for ever. Impelled by an intense desire to, 
see her face once more, he opened her door. The light} 
shot athwart her, but she was in too deep a sleep to yt 
awakened. He approached the bed. A glow, as of 
freshly excited feeling, was on her cheek; a smile played| 
over her lips. He stooped once — for the last time — to 
press his to her cheek. She murmured, ‘Francis.’ He 
started, dashed the tears from his eyes, and retreated! 
from the room. 

When Mrs Lee rose in the morning, she found the 
following note from her son: 


‘ My dear mother: — Graham’s letter was the last drop 
in my bitter cup. Icould not endure insult from one 
who was my friend; and though he is so no longer, he 
should have been the last person to put the law in course 
against me. Mother, I believe the step lam taking is 
right in the sight of heaven and of honest men. I be-| 
lieve so: but if Iam wrong, you will not withhold your 
blessing.’ 

‘Whatever betides me, you have a home on the farm; 
and he who has been false to me, may be true to Lora.’ 





‘Oh cruel, cruel mistake!’ exclaimed Lora, as soon 
as her eye, dimmed with tears, had glanced over oe 
letter; ‘Francis’s letter was all banter. He has settled 
the whole concern with Seth Warner, assumed the debt | 
himself, and last night he brought Harry’s notes and 
mortgages and every thing here, and after waiting for 
him till midnight, he threw them into the fire. False to) 
him! there never, never was a truer friend than Francis| 
Graham!’ 

Mrs Lee and Lora were both sure that if they could| 
rectify Harry’s impressions, before he was discovered) 
with the insurgents, all would yet be well. But whither} 
he had gone, or how to communicate with him, they} 


ling in his ear, when his mother came into his cael | Lora. She threw salt, instead of sugar, into the cran- 
| 


Madam Graham’s household were preparing for the 
reception of Governor Lincoln, and Lera was called on 
to give certain little embellishing touches, too delicate 
for servile hands. But every thing went wrong with 


berries; curdled the liquid custards; scorched, and 
spoiled irretrievably, a Mechlin lace of Madam Gra- 
ham’s; and finally dropped a dish containing a rich 
trifle, compounded by the old lady herself, on the centre 
of the best carpet: and bursting into tears, she left the 
ruin to tell its own story, and retreated to an apartment 
at the extremity of the house. 

There she seated herself at the window, and waited 
and watched, hour after hour, till, just at the close of 
day, she heard the well known ring of Graham’s sleigh 
bells. His fleet steeds rapidly approached. Lora’s 
heart throbbed with joy. His presence, she thought, in- 
sured safety, and restored happiness to Harry. She 
threw up the window and waved her handkerchief. He 
gallantly doffed his cap in return. At that instant aloud 
shout from many voices was heard; and Lora perceived 
a troop of horse sweeping into the village in a direction 
opposite to that from which Graham had approached.— 
Each horse was decked with a branch of evergreen, the 
well known insignia of the Shaysites. They made a 
dash toward Graham’s sleigh. He attempted to force 
his spirited horses through their ranks, but it was impos- 
sible; they closed around him; and, after a moment of 
breathless suspense, Lora saw his sleigh turned and 
driven away, well guarded. The cry of ‘Hurra for 
Hamlin!’ now rung through the street. The troop was 
broken into small parties, and dispersed to every house 





in the village. All the men at home belonging to the 
| government party, or, as they were termed in the de- 
|seriptive phrase of their opponents, the ‘ruffled shirts,’ 
| were made prisoners. 

The depredations committed on that day, the brave 
resistance of a few Amazonian dames, and the ludicrous 
panic of others, are still the burden of many an old wife’s 
tale, But we dare not now ask grace for these particu- 
lars. 

Our heroine was thrown, by Graham’s capture, upon 
her own unassisted energy. Her first object was to as- 
certain where the insurgents were to rendezvous, and 
what was to be their next movement. In spite of Mad- 
/am Graham’s entreaties, she lingered in the apartments 
where the depredators were most busy and communica- 
tive, and she soon learned enough to shape her own pro- 
jects. Hamlin had made his incursion with a small de- 
tachment. The main body of the insurgents had 
marched to Sheffield, on the west side of the mountain. 
There they expected to meet reinforcements that would 
enable them to resist colonel Ashly, who was at the head 
of a considerable body of militia. 


‘ 

Lora’s resolution was at once taken. She decided to 
go, herself, to Sheffield. A ride of fourteen miles, alone, 
in mid-winter, and over a road thronged with armed 
rebels, was a bold enterprize; but nothing seemed to 
Lora impossible, except to suffer her deluded cousin to 
be involved in ruin which she might avert. Without 
consulting Madam Graham, who, she well knew, would 
put her veto on the proceeding, she ordered a servant 
boy to saddle Jenny Gray, a high mettled riding horse of 
Graham’s. The boy replied, that Peter Parker, one of 
Shay’s men, had just stolen Jenny Gray from the stable, 
and was trying to mount her. ‘Peter Parker, the ped- 
|lar!’ exclaimed Lora; ‘he dare not—heshall not.— 
She knew Peter, an itinerant vender of brooms, wooden 
| bowls, primers and notions; and that he should presume 
| to mount the patrician palfrey was incredible to Lora.— 





government, was not in the humor to resign the reins of 
Jenny; and ashamed of the dastardly figure he was ma- 
king in female eyes, he summoned all the spirit within 
him, and jerked himself astride the saddle. The spir- 
ited little animal, all unused to so ungainly and ill fitting 
a burden, reared and plunged. Lora snapped her whip. 
‘Throw him, Jenny, throw him!’ she cried. Peter 
dropped the reins and clung tothe mane. Jenny 

Chauffed and foained with courage fierce and stern, 

And to be eased of that base burden still did yearn: 

And eased she soon was. The poor pedlar made a 
somerset over her head, and was laid sprawling on the 
ground. 

The next moment, obedient to the well known voice 
of her whom she had often proudly borne beside her 
master, she stood gently while Lora sprang into the sad- 
dle; and before the pedlar was on his feet again, Lora 
jand Jenny, for Jenny seemed well to comprehend her 
part in the strife, had fairly distanced him. 

The insurgents, excepting a few who had discreetly 
loitered in the hope of avoiding the expected combat, 
were far in the advance of Lora; and she rode on, un- 
molested, till she was descending the last declivity of 
Monument mountain. She then heard the trampling of 
horsemen whose persons were concealed from her by a 
turn of the road. She slackened Jenny’s pace, and lis- 
tened. The men’s spirits were excited by their success 
and refection at the village, and their talk was loud and 
vaunting. Lora’s heart sunk within her; but she was 
soon reassured, by recognizing among them a familiar 
voice; and, taking a bold and wise resolution, she 
spurred on Jenny Gray, and rode into the midst of the 
troop. ‘A recruit! arecruit!’ shouted themen. ‘Mr 
Adams,’ said Lora in a voice that sounded like the sweet 
note of a bird rising in the tempest, ‘I pray your kind- 
|ness for the child of an old neighbor — your protection 
|as far as Sheffield.’ 

‘Lora Cameron!’ exclaimed the man whom she had 
addressed; ‘you here, and going to Sheffield to-night! 
What, under the canopy, does this mean ?’ 

‘Mean!’ cried one cf his companions; why that she 
is tugging after her sweetheart. I’ve seen her on that 
beast of Graham’s before, prancing proudly by his side.’ 

‘Yes, yes, my dainty miss,’ said another; ‘I heard 
captain Hamlin tell Harry Lee, that everybody had seen 
|how the rich squire was luring you away from him, 
though he was blind to it.’ 





‘They are false hearted men that say so,’ retorted 
| Lora, her voice trembling, but not with fear: ‘my hand 
‘and heart are plighted to my cousin Harry Lee; and it 
is for his sake alone, that I have ventured forth to-night 
|—and will go on too, in spite of men who have no 
| breeding on their tongues, nor kindness in their hearts.’ 
‘Oh, hush, hush, Miss Lora, we are not so bad as that; 
‘and if you do indeed love Harry Lee, and hate the ‘ruf- 
| fled shirts, we ’l] be your body guard.’ 
|| ‘Iam true to my cousin, so help me Heaven and all 
|! good men.’ 





Lora’s earnestness and courage, aided it may be by 
| her surpassing beauty, softened her rude companions.-— 
| Adams assured her of his protection; the rest took a 
|conciliatory tone; and during the remainder of the ride 
| to the farm house, the place of general rendezvous, they 
| treated her with as much consideration as if they had 
| been her appointed guard. 

The house, at which they alighted, was already 
ithronged; and, when they entered it, Lora looked 
eagerly around, in the hope of seeing Harry; but he 
|was not there. A little female figure, muffled in furs, 
|had attracted every eye. In the eagerness of her search, 





| She threw on her cloak, hood, muff and tippet, and arm- 
ling herself with a riding whip, proceeded with charac- 


| teristic impetuosity to the yard. Jenny was saddled.—|} 


lshe had thrown back her hood. A suppressed murmur 
|! of wonder and admiration ran through the room ; Lora 
did not hear it: but a voice, exclaiming ‘ Good Heaven, 


ie . . ae : > tt * ‘ a ? TT y > . ras 
knew not. It naturally occurred to both, that Graham || She had quietly permitted Peter to perform the office of| Lora Cameron! thrilled through her heart It wa 
would be the best counsellor and aid; and Lora went|! groom, which fitted him, as she seemed instinctively to||Grabam — Lora’s eye met his. She aoe ~~ — 
> , is \) i} 1, ae in es ae ee 1 “ ams. 
immediately, through a deep and newly fallen snow, to|| know ; but when he attempted to mount her, she became | pulled her hood over her face, and followed Adams, 


the village. When she arrived at Madam Grahams, | 


‘restive, and Peter patted and coaxed in vain. Lora as- 


| who wus conducting her to the women’s apartment.— 


. ° ° . | . . : . ‘ ion ” on ? ontiam € ; “7 e 
she found that Francis was absent: to await him, with!) sumed a commanding attitude; and in a manner that|| She heard Graham’s voice in loud altercation with th 
"1 . ~ } ae ncke riikeine| - hute roness > . , t pe > 
what patience she might, was the only resource. She! would have become queen Bess, and was quite striking) men; but could only guess at the purport of wha passed 
despatched an explanatory note to her aunt. The day |} ina little person scarce five feet high, she ordered Peter) between them. 


was fraught with small, as well as great misfortunes to| 
Lora. 


‘to give her the reins. But Peter, whose bold aspirations 
at this moment rose to at least a twitch at the reins of 


She had entreated to be permitted to speak with Ham- 
| lin. He soon came; and, in reply to her inquiries, as- 
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sured her that Lee had not arrived, and probably would| 
not till morning, when he was expected at the head of | 
the Egremont men. 

All night poor Lora was possessed with gloomy 
thoughts and forebodings. The next day would be the | 
twenty-seventh, her seventeenth birthday — the period | 
on which Harry’s brightest hopes had been fixed. She 
recollected his despondent look and tone when he said, 
‘ I know not where I shall be on the twenty-seventh.— 
The words seemed now an evil prophecy. 

Morning came ; but not to dispel her fears. Informa-| 
tion had been received by the insurgents, that colonel | 
Ashly, a popular leader through the revolutionary war, | 
and well known to be a determined soldier, was rapidly | 
approaching, at the head of a considerable force. Ash-| 
ly’s name was reverenced by many of the insurgents, | 
and a terror to others. These counselled retreat; while | 
Hamlin, who had been one of the excepted in the general 
amnesty offered the insurgents, earnestly contended that | 


; } 
this was the favorable moment for an engagement.— | 











His influence unhappily prevailed, and he marshalled || 


his men for action. The position he had chosen was) 
within sight of the farm house, and about a hundred | 
yards distant from it. Lora’s heart was throbbing with | 
conflicting fears and hopes. She knew Ashly was near, 
and she hoped the conflict would be over, before Harry | 
Lee arrived. ‘I care but for that, she thought, as she| 
advanced to the window to give one glance at the array | 
for the battle ; but that glance banished her cousin from | 
her mind. The prisoners were placed in front of the, 
insurgents, and formed a sort of breastwork for them.— 
Lora saw only Francis Graham; every other object van- 
ished from her sight. He stood erect and firm, a brave 
shield for his cowardly foes. 

This arrangement, so long remembered with sorrow 
and remorse, had been counselled by Hamlin. At first, 
it was received by the insurgents with almost unanimous | 








dissent: but Hamlin urged that this position of their || 


prisoners would at once disarm the enemy, or at least 
abate their ardor; and that an easy and bloodless, and) 





on their souls!’ It was at this instant, that Lee had 
thrown himself before Graham. The fatal order was 
obeyed. Graham’s life was preserved — his friend was 
the victim. 

This was the last and severest contest that occurred 
during the insurrection; but, after a short space, the 
rebels gave way, and dispersed in every direction; and 
while the militia pursued the fugitives, and removed the 
dead and wounded, one little group remained stationary. 
Harry Lee was stretched on the ground, and supported 
in Graham’s arms; his head resting on Lora’s bosom. 

The mistakes that had led to this fatal issue were all 
explained. He placed Lora’s hand in Graham’s, pressed 
them both to his bosom, faintly articulated ‘Remember 
my mother,’ and expired. 








ANTIQUITY. 
Tuere is something in the idea of antiquity which 
fastens deeply upon human sympathies. We trace with 


the every day machinery of past times. Upon the in- 
genious inventions and wonderful examples of contem- 
porary skill, and taste, and knowledge, we may gaze 
with admiration, delight and awe. 


intense pleasure and interest, the commonest events and | 


But there is want- 


few year’s of existence, they are archetypes and models 
of their kind —the great and familiar precedents of 
scholars, statesmen and philosophers, the boast and ad- 
miration of all the civilized children of time. 

When the majestic spirit of Eld rises upon us thus, 
from the tomb of the immortal and the glorious — when 
we see him in his own ‘bright clime of battle and of 
song,’ throned upon the beautiful and surpassing monu- 
ments of greatness, still unrivalled among the empires 
of earth, with his eye upon the Capitoline hill and the 
Acropolis — when we hear in his voice, the long, dumb 
oracles of Delphos and Dodona, and see around him the 
bright band of mythological divinities, that ministered to 
his ancient sway — then indeed is memory eloquent, and 
our associations burst upon us fresh with Castalian dews, 
and bear us away from the cold, utilitarian and sceptic 
present, to the glowing, poetic, and beautifully credu- 
lous creeds of former days. 

But the scholar, however enthusiastic he may be, must 
feel that the picture has its dark shades, and the beauti- 
ful medal a rough and even hideous reverse. Though 
we loos upon it with the extenuating tenderness with 
which we gloss over the failings of the departed great 
and good- it isan obvious truth, that antiquity, even 

















ing that half-superstitious and imaginative excitement, | classical antiquity, is but another name for an era of ig- 





which lingers around the tale of former days, and calls ||norance, of credulity, of folly and even of savage bar- 
forth to the delighted fancy the forms of things forgot- || barity. While the enthusiastic scholar loves to look on 
\ten upon the earth, the shapes that haunted the busy | Marathon and Thermopyle, he would fain forget Ci- 
home of man in the childhood of his long descended — and Miltiades, dying in prison — Pausanius, a trait- 
race, and reveals to curiosity as it were, the immortal || OF and a victim — Aristides, banished because his virtue 
spoils of the grave, which have triumphed over oblivion || became too severe a criticism upon his dissolute neigh- 
and decay —embalmed in the sympathies of our kind, || bors, and the hero of Salamis an exile and a recreant. 
and consecrated by the fragrant breath of glory. The | He turns too often with awe, and almost adoration, to 
earth and the sunlight are our home, and we look upon) Delphos and the Parnassian hill, bright with graceful 
the bright scenes of the one and the beaming and glori- | | fiction — vocal with the inspiration of Apollo and the 
ous usefulness of the other, with an apathy derived from banded nine, and would forget that the oracle was a 
habit and early want— but when the voice of the dead | cheat, and the god and his priestessess the arch impos- 
speaks as from the tomb, we strain the ear to catch its | tors. But philosophy and regard for truth forbid us to 
faintest murmur asa holy and inspiring revelation — ||€ncourage this delusion, and we must teach ourselves 








at that crisis all important victory might be gained.—| dark banks of Lethe, back to light and life, the forms of 


But, if life must be sacrificed, why should it not be their, the unforgotten dead, we look upon the fictitious scene 
enemies, he asked, instead of theirs. with the fresh and credulous delight of childhood. With 

Poor Lora’s head reeled: but she stood still, gazing as|| the yet unsated and vivacious curiosity of inexperience, 
if she were transfixed on the spot. She saw the militia || We go forth as intoa foreign land, and mark the strange 
approaching. The insurgents had already opened a) | costumes, the unknown voices, the foreign tongue, the 
scattering fire; when a loud shout was heard and re-|| differing habits, with reverence as well as satisfaction. 
sponded: and from the road in rear of the farm house, If the acene be laid in a barbarous land, and its actors 
advanced the Egremont men, led by Harry Lee. In an-|| but the primitive and unlearned progenitors of happier 
other instant they were before the house; and Lora| and wiser nations, still we look upon these traits of those 
stood beside Lee, her hands clasped and wringing in am | who have undergone the destiny to which we all must 
ony. ‘Oh, Harry,’ she said, ‘they have placed their | come, not only as landmarks in the deep and broad 
prisoners in front! Francis is there! — hasten—save | Stream of time, as chapters of the great history of this 
him — Oh, God help us!’ world, but as resuscitated objects from the land of shad- 

We can only guess at the emotions that swelled in || OWS, aS a link between ourselves, who are, and the great 
Harry’s generous bosom. Those that were near him af-|| Congregation of those who have been— but are not. 
terward said, that he became instantly pale as marble —| And as our thoughts turn to that future, when we our- 





that for a moment he seemed bewildered — that he avert- | selves shall be a wonder and a dream to that posterity, | 


| 
| 


ed his head, and dashed the tears from his eyes. Certain | 
it is, that without replying a word to Lora, he directed | 
one of his companions to take the command of the men, | 
and spurred his horse onward to the head of the insur-| 
gents — that seeing it was then too late to interpose in| 
order to change the position of the prisoners, he leaped} 
from his horse, and rushed forward directly in front of, 
Graham. 

Colonel Ashly advanced rapidly, with exact military 
order; and it was not till the instant that he was about 
to give the command to fire, that he perceived the bar- 
barous arrangement which the insurgents had made.— 
‘ Often,’ the kind hearted old man afterward said, ‘ often 
had he been on the field of battle and death, but never| 
before had he trembled. Many among the insurgents! 
were his neighbors, his own folks; and it was an ugly | 
job to fight against them: but when he saw the prisoners | 
set up for a mark for their own friends to fire upon, and. 
above all, when he saw young Graham, the gallant boy, | 
the life blood of their cause, his heart died away within| 
him.’ But the stern duty of the veteran soldier pre- 
vailed over the feeling of the man; and he gave that} 
order, still remembered by some, in whose ears it then | 


which shall be to us, what we are to far antiquity — 

| surely we may find abundant matter for thought and feel- 
ling, till thought is lost and feeling chilled in the bound- 
\less and dim confines of time and eternity. 


| 


But when the magician collects around him the scat- 


nemges pearls of history, to interweave with his fresh and | 


blooming flowers, well may imagination drink in with 


whole heart awake to feel, and almost to exist anew and 
apart from its former life, in the magic scene. And 
such are the golden recollections of classic lore. Such 
are to us the great and the beautiful, the witching mem- 


adown the lapse of time, their little span has already be- 
come but a bubble in the ocean of the past — immortali- 
ty has bequeathed their fame, their story, their very fea- 
tures to posterity. Their former home is hallowed — 


\delight the majestic vision. When to the proverbial | 
magnificence of the unknown is added our fond rever- | 
ence and deep sympathy for the familiar, then is the 


and when the poet or the novelist summons from the |2d our children to discriminate between the glories and 
'|the charms of intellect and fancy, and the cunningly in- 
jterwoven falsehood, the arrant knavery, which disfig- 
ured those scenes which come to us softened in the dis- 
\tance, yet glowing with countless associated rays, and 
bright with long accorded excellence. 

North American Review. 


AMERICAN POETS. 
Tue fact is as undeniable as it is generally acknowl- 
|edged, that since the death of Lord Byron, the best fu- 
| gitive poetry of the United States has been greatly supe- 
|rior to that of England. We have bards among us, 
|whose productions would shine by the side of seven- 
|tenths even of the authors collected in those ponderous 
|tomes, entitled the ‘ British Classics,’ or ‘Select British 
| Poets.’ Let any reader of taste look over those collec- 
|tions, and see how much matter there is in them, of no 
superior merit, floating down the stream of time, like 
| flies in amber, only because it is bound up with the pro- 
|ductions of acknowledged and enduring excellence. Let 
\|2 reader glance, for example, at the volume of Aiken or 
jeven of Hazlitt — though that is less exceptionable— 
_,and he will find many effusions, whose authors, permis- 
sively, are almost sanctified to fame, that are yet greatly 
inferior tono small portion of American fugitive poetry. 
This may not at present be readily acknowledged — be- 
cause it isa weakness of human nature, that men are 
apt to attach far less credit to the productions of contem- 
porary writers, than each of those same writers and his 
productions receive, after the palsy of death has descend- 
‘}ed upon the hand that recorded, and the heart that in- 
dited. 





ories of Grecian and Roman glory. Though far, far off | Weneed not cite examples in favor of the foregoing 


declarations. Their truth, we believe, is familiar, both 
\to the American public, and the tasteful readers of Eu- 
| rope. In speaking of American poetry, we mean that 
|; which has been produced by natives, born and bred: 











their tongue the voice of science and wisdom, the first || not the forlorn effusions of certain transplanted foreign- 
essay and the last, best treasure of education —-their ||ers, who have labored so long and so unsuccessfully to 
names the school-boy’s theme, and the man’s standard ||be numbered among the bright train of native bards. 
and prototype of moral glory. A Cicero,a Demosthe- | We mean the writers and the products of ‘our own, our 





tingled, ‘Pour in your fire, buys, and God have mercy | 


nes, a Cesar, a Homer, are no longer individuals of a || native land.’ Knickerbocker. 
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THE CULPRIT FAY. 


BY JOSEPK RODMAN DRAKE, 


Original. 





*T is the middle watch of a summer’s night — 

The Earth is dark, but the heavens are bright ; 
Nought is seen in the vault on high 

But the moon, and the stars, and the cloudless sky, 
And the flood which’ rolls its milky hue, 

A wave of light on the welkin blue. 

The moon looks down on old Crow nest, 

She mellows the shade on his shaggy breast, 

And seems his huge grey form to throw 

In a silver cone on the wave below; 

His sides are broken by spots of shade, 

By the walnut bough and the cedar made, 

And through their clustering branches dark 
Glimmers and dies the fire-fly’s spark — 

Like starry twinkles that momently break 
Through the mists of the gathering temnpest’s rack. 


The stars are on the moving stream, 
And fling, as its ripples gently flow, 

A burnished length of wavy beam 
In an eel-like, spiral form below ; 

The winds are hushed, and the owl is still, 
The bat in the shelving rock is hid, 

And nought is heard on the lonely hill 

But the cricket’s chirp and the answer shrill 
Of the gauze-winged katy-cid ; 

And the plaint of the wailing whip-por-will 
Who mourns unseen, and ceaseless sings, 

Ever a note of wail and woe, 
Till Morning spreads her rosy wings, 

And earth and sky in her glances glow. 


’T is the hour of fairy ban and spell: 
The wood-tick has kept the minutes well ; 
He has counted them all with clicking stroke, 
Deep in the heart of the mountain. oak, 
And he has awakened the sentry elve 

That sleeps with him in the haunted tree, 
To bid him ring the hour of twelve, 

And call the fays to their revelry ; 
Twelve small strokes on his tinkling bell — 
*T was made of the white snail’s pearly shell: — 
* Midnight comes, and all is well! 
Goblins! hither wing your way ! 
*T is the dawn of the fairy day.’ 


They come from beds of lichen green, 
They creep from the mullcin’s velvet screen; 
Some on the backs of beetles fly 
From the silver tops of moon-touched trees, 
Where they swing in their cobwed hammocks high, 
And rock about in the evening breeze ; 
some from the hum-bird’s downy nest — 
They had driven him out by elfin power, 
And, pillowed on plumes of his rainbow breast, 
Had slumbered there till the charmed hour ; 
Some had lain in a scoop of the rock, 
With glittering ising-glass inlaid ; 
And some had opened the four-o’clock, 
And stole within its quivering shade. 
And now they throng the moonlight glade, 
Above — below — on every side, 
Their little inimic forms arrayed 
In the tricky pomp of fairy pride! 


They come not now to print the lea, 
In freak and dance around the tree, 
Or at the mushroom’s board to sup, 
And drink the dew from the buttercup ; — 
A scene of sorrow awaits them now, 
For an elf has broken his vestal vow ; 
He has dared to love an earthly maid, 
And left for her his woodland shade ; 
He has lain upon her lip of dew, 
And sunned him in her eye of blue, 
Fanned her cheek with his wings of air, 
Played with the ringlets of her hair, 
And, nestling in her snowy breast, 
Despised the lily-king’s behest. 
For this the shadowy tribes of air 

To the elfin court must haste away: — 
And now they stand expectant there, 

To hear the doom of the Culprit Fay. 


The throne was reared upon the grass 
Ofthe spice-wood and the sassafras ; 
On pillars of mottled tortoise-shell 
Hung the burnished canopy — 
And o’er thein gorgeous curtains fell 
Of the tulip’s crimson drapery. 
The monarch sat on his judgment-seat, 
On his brow the crown imperial shone, 
The prisoner Fay was at his feet, 
And his peers were ranged around the throne. 
He waved his sceptre in the air, 
He looked around and calinly spoke : 


‘Fairy! Fairy! list and mark, _ 
Thou hast broken thine elfin chain, 
Thy flame-wood lamp is quenched and dark, 
And thy wings are dyed with a deadly stain — 
Thou hast sullied thine elfin purity 
In the glance ofa mortal maiden’s eye, 
Thou hast scorned and broken our dread decree, 
And thou shouldst pay the forfeit high, 
But well I know her sinless mind 
Is pure as the angel forms above, 
Gentle, and meek, and chaste, and kind 
Such as a spirit well might love — 
Fairy! had she spot or taint, 
Bitter had been thy punishment. 
Tied to the spiteful hornet’s wings ; 
Tossed on the points of needle stings ; 
For seven long ages doomed to dwell 
With the lazy worm in the walnut shell ; 
Or every night to writhe and bleed 
Beneath the tread of the centipede ; 
Or bound in a cebweb dungeon dim, 
Your jailer a spider huge and grim, 
Among the carrion bodies to lie, 
Of the worm, and the bug, and the murdered fiy : 
These it had been thy fate to bear, 
Had a stain been found on the earthly fair. 
Now list and mark our mild decree — 
Fairy, this thy doom shall be : — 

















Thou shalt seek the beach of sand 

Where the water bounds the elfin land, 

Thou shalt watch the oozy brine 

Till the sturgeon leap in the bright moonshine, 

Then dart the glittering arch below, 

And catcha drop from his silver bow. 

The water spirits will wield their arms 
And dash around with roar and rave, 

And vain are the woodland spirits’ charms, 
They are the imps that rule the wave. 

Yet trust thee in thy single might, 

If thy heart be pure and thy spirit right, 

Thou shalt win in the warlock fight. 


Ifthe spray bead gem be won, 

The stain of thy wing is washed away, 
But another errand must yet be done 

Ere thy shame and dishonor be lost for aye ; 
Thy flame-wood lamp is quenched and dark, 
And thou must re-illume its spark. 
Mount thy steed and speed him high 
To the heaven’s blue canopy ; 
And when thou seest a shooting star, 
Follow it fast, and follow it far — 
The last faint spark of its burning train 
Shall light thy fairy fire again. 
Thou hast heard our sentence, Fay ; 
Hence! to the water-side, away !’ 


The goblin marked his monarch well ; 
Iie spake not, but he bowed him low, 
Then plucked a crimson colen-beli, 
And sadly turned him round to go. 
The way is long, he cannot fly, 
His faded wing has lost its power, 
And he winds down the mountain high, 
Banning the lone and weary hour. 
Over the grass and through the brake, 
Where toils the ant and sleeps the snake ; 
Now o’er the vivlet’s azure flush 
He skips along in lightsome mood ; 
And now he treads the bramble bush, 
Till its points are dyed in fairy blood. d 
He has leaped the bog, he has pierced the briar, 
Ile has swam the brook, and waded the mire, 
Till his spirits sank, and his limbs grew weak, 
And the red waxed fainter on his cheek. 
He had fallen to the ground outright, 
But there cume a spotted toad in sight, 
And he laughed as he jumped upon his back ; 
He bridled his mouth with a silken twist 5 
He lashed his sides with an osier thong ; 
And now through evening’s dewy mist, 
With leap and spring they bound along, 
Till the mountain’s tedious range is past, 
And the beach of sand is reached at last. 


Soft and pale is the moony beam, 
Moveless and still the glassy stream, 
The wave is clear, the beach is bright 
With snowy shells and sparkling stones ; 
The shore-surge comes in ripples light, 
In murmurings faint, and distant moans ; 
And ever and anon in the vasty deep 
Is heard the splash of the sturgeon’s leap, 
And the bend of his graceful bow is seen— 
A glittering arch of silver sheen, 
Spanning the wave of burnished blue, 
And dripping with gems of the river dew. 
The elfin cast a glance around, 

As he lighted down from his courser toad, 
Then round his breast his wings he wound, 
And close to the water’s edge he stood ; 
He sprang on a rock, he breathed a prayer, 

Above his head his arms he threw, 
Then tossed a tiny curve in air, 
And headlong plunged in the waters blue. 


Up sprung the spirits of the waves, 

From sea-silk beds in their coral caves, 
With snail-plate armor snatched in haste, 
They speed their way through the liquid waste, 
Some are rapidly borne along 

On the mailed shrimp or the prickly prong, 
Some on blood red leeches glide, 

Some on the stormy star-fish ride, 

Some on the back of the lancing quab, 

And some on the sideling soldier-crab ; 
And some on the jollied quail, who flings 
At once a thousand streamy stings — 
They cut the wave with the living oar, 
And hurry on to the moonlight shore, 

To guard their realms, and chase away 
The fvotsteps of the invading Fay. 


Fearlessly he skims along ; 
His hopes are high and his limbs are strong ; 
Ile spreads his arms like the swallow’s wing, 
And he throws his feet with a frog-like fling ; 
His locks of goid on the waters shine, 

At his breast the puny foam beads rise, 
His back gleams bright above the brine, 

And the wake-line foam behind him flies. 
But the water spirits are gathering near 

To check his course along the tide ; 
Their warriors come in swift career 

And hem him round on every side ; 
On his thigh the leech has fixed his hold, 
And the quarl’s long arms are round him rolled. 
The prickly prong has pierced his skin, 
The quab has thrown his javeline, 
The gritty star has rubbed him raw, 
And the crab has struck with his giant claw ; 
He howls with rage, and he shrieks with pain, 
He strikes around, but his blows are vain ; 
Hopeless is the unequal fight, 
Fairy ! nought is left but flight. 


He turned him round and fled amain 

With hurry and dash to the beach again ; 

He twisted over froin side to side, 

And laid his cheek to the cleaving tide. 

The strokes of his plunging arms are fleet, 
And with all his might he flings his feet, 

But the water spirits are round him still 

Yo cross his path and to work him ill. 

They bade the rock before him rise ; 

They fling the sea-fire in his eyes, 

They stunned his ears with the scallop stroke, 
With the porpoise heave and the drum fish croak. 








Oh ! but a weary wight was he, 
When he reached the foot of the dog-wood tree ; 
— Gashed and wounded, stiff and sore, 
He laid him down on the sandy shore ; 
He blessed the force of the charmed line. 
And he banned the water goblins’ spite, 
For he saw around in the sweet moonshine, 
Their little wee faces above the brine, 
Giggling and laughing with all their might 
At the piteous hap of the Fairy wight. 


Soon he gathered the balsam dew 

From the sorrel leaf and the henbane bud ; 
Over each wound the balin he threw, 

And with cobweb lint be stanched the blood. 
The mild west wind was soft and low, 
It cooled the heat of his burning brow, 
And he felt new life in his fibres shoot, 
As he drank the juice of the calmas root ; 
And now he treads the fatal shore, 
As fresh and vigorous as before. 


Wrapped in musing stands the sprite ! 
*T is the middle wane of night, 

His task is hard, the way is far, 
Bat he must do his errand right 

Ere dawning mounts her beamy car, 
And rolls her chariot wheels of light ; 
And vain are the spells of fairy land, 
He must work with a human hand. 


He cast a saddened eye around, 

Rut he felt hew joy in his bosom swell, 
As, glittering on the shadowy ground, 

He marked a purple muscle shell ; 
Thither he ran, and he bent him low, 
He heaved at the stern and he heaved at the bow, 
And he pushed her over the yielding sand, ; 
Till he came to the verge of the haunted land. 


She was as lovely a pleasure boat 
As ever fairy had paddled in, 

For she glowed with purple paint without, 
And shone with silvery pearl within ; 

A sculler’s notch in the stern he made, 

An oar he shaped of the bottle-blade ; 

Then sprung in his boat with a lightsome leap, 

And launched afar on the calm blue deep. 


The imps of the river yell and rave, 
They have no power above the wave, 
But they heaved the billow before the prow, 
And they dashed the surge against her side, 
And they struck her keel with jerk and blow, 
Till her gunwale bent to the rocking tide. 
She wimpled about in the pale moon beam 
Like a feather that floats on the wave tossed stream ; 
And momently athwart his track 
The quar] upreared his island back, 
And the fluttering scallop behind would float, 
And spatter the water about the boat ; 
But he bailed her out with his colen-bell, 
And he kept her trimmed with a wavy tread, 
While on every side like lightning fell 
The heavy stroke of his bottle-blade. 


Onward still he held his way, 

’Till he came where the column of moonshine lay, 
And saw beneath the surface dim f 
The brown-backed sturgeon slowly swim. 
Around him were the goblin train -— 

But he sculled with all his might and main, 

And followed wherever the sturgeon led, 

Till he saw him upward point his head ; 

Then he dropped his bottle-blade, 

And held his colen goblet up 

To catch the drop in its crimson cup. 


With sweeping tail and quivering fin, 
Through the dark wave the sturgeon flew, 
And like the heaven-shot javelin, 
He sprung above the waters blue. 
Instant as the star-fail light, 
He plunged him in the deep again, 
Bat left in silver shining bright 
The rainbow of the moony main. 
It was a sweet and lovely sight 
To see the puny goblin there ; 
He seeined an angel form of light 
With azure wing and sunny hair, 
Throned on a cloud of purple fair, 
Circled with blue and edged with white, 
And sitting at the fall of even 
Beneath the summer bow of heaven. 


A moment and its lustre fell, 
But ere it met the billow blue, 
He caught within his crimsoa bell, 
A draflet of its sparkling dew — 
Joy to thee, Fay ! thy task is done, 
Thy wings are pure, for the gem is wor — 
Cheerly ply thy dripping oar 
And haste away to the elfin shore. 


He turns, and lo! on every side 

The ripples on his path divide ; 

And the track o’er which his boat must pass 

Is smooth as a sheet of polished glass. 

Around, their limbs the sea-nymphs lave, 
With snowy arms half swelling out, 

While on the glossed and gleaming wave 
Their sea-green ringlets loosely float ; 

They swim around with smile and song ; 
They press the bark with ivory hand, 

And gently urge her course along, 
Toward the beach of speckless sand: 
And, as he lightly leaped to land, 

They bade adieu with nod and bow, 

And dropped in the chrystal deep below. 


A moment stayed the fairy there ; 

He kissed the beach, and he breathed a prayer, 
Then spread his wings of gilded bine, 

And on to the elfin court he flew ; — 

As ever ye saw a bubble rise, 

And shine with a thousand changing dyes, 

Till lessening far through ether driven, 

It mingles with the hues of heaven: 

As, at the glimpse of dawning pale, 

The lance-fly spreads his silken sail, 
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And gleams with blendings soft and bright, 
Till lost in the shades of fading night; 

So rose from earth the lovely Fay — 

So vanished far m the heaven away f 


Up Fairy! quit thy chick-weed bower, . 

The cricket has called the ——— hour, 

*T will again, and the lark will rise 

To kiss the streakings of the skies — 

Up! thy charmed armor on, 

Thou ‘lt need it ere the night be done. 

He put his acorn helmet on ; 

It was plumed of the silk of the thistle down ; 

The corslet plate that guarded his breast 

Was once the wild bee’s golden vest ; 

His cloak, of the rainbow’s mingled dyes, 

Was formed of the wings of butterflies 

His shield was the shell of a ladybird ¢ green, 

Spots of gold ona ground of green ; 

And the quivering lance, which he brandished bright, 

Was the sting of a wasp he had slain in fight. 
Switt he bestrode his firefly steed ; 

He bared his blade of the bent-grass blue ; 
He drove his spurs of the cockle seed, 

And away like a glance of lightning flew, 

To skim the Heave ns, and follow far 

The fiery trail of the rocket star, 


The moth-fly as he shot the air, 
Cre} t under the leaf and hid her there ; 
The Katy-did forgot to bray, 
The prowling gnat fied fast away, 
‘The fell musquito checked his drone 
And folded his w ings till the fay was gone, 
And the wily beetle dropped his head, 
And fell on the ground as if he were "dead ; 
They crouched them close in the darksome’ shade, 
They quaked al o'er with dread and fear, 
For ihey had felt the blue-bent blade, 
And writhed on the point of the elfin spear ; 
Many a time on a summer’s night 
When the sky was clear and the moon was bright, 
They had been roused from the haunted ground, 
By the yelp and bay of the fairy hound; 
They had heard the tiny bugle horn, 
They had hearé the twaiig of the maize silk string, 
When the vine-twig bows were tightly drawn, 
And the arfowy shaft through air was borne. 
And now they “deemed the courier ouphe 
Some haunted sprite of the eildritch ground ; 
And they watched till they saw him mount the roof 
That cancpies the world around ; 
Then glad they left their covert Jair, 
And freaked about in the midnig rht air. 





Up to the vaulted firmament 

His path the fire-fly courser bent, 
And at every gallop upon the wind, 
He flung a glittering spark behind ; 








He flies | a feather in the blast 
*Till the first light cloud in heaven is past, 
But the shapes of air have began their work, 





And a drizzly mist is «round him cast, 
He cannot see through the mantle mirk, 

He shivers with cold, but he urges fast, 
Through storm and darkness, sleet and shade, 

He lashes his steed and spurs amain, 

For shadowy hands have twitched the rein, 
And flame-shot tongues around him played, 

And near him many a fiendish eye 

Glared with a fell malignity, 

And yells of rage, and shrieks of fear, 

Came screaming on his startled ear. 






His wings were wet around his breast, 
The plume hangs dripping from his c rest, 
His eyes are blind with the lightings glaze, 
And his ears are stunned with the thunders blaze; 
But he gave a shout, and his blade he drew, 
He thrust before and he struck behind, 
Till he pierced their cloudy bodies through, 
nd gashed their shadowy limbs of w ind, 
Howling the misty spectres flew, 
They rend the air with frightful cries, 
For he has gained the welkin blue, 
And the land of clouds beneath him lies. 


ulden along the snowy tide 
aire swelled to meet their footsteps’ fall, 
The sy Iphs of heaven were seen to glide, 
Atiired in sunset’s crimson pall ; 
Around the fay they weave the dance, 
hey skips before him on the plain, 
And one his taken his wasp-string lance, 
And one uphole is his bridle reign, 
vi blins s Wild they led hii on 
\ through clouds of amber seen, 
Studded with stars resplendent shone, 
The palace of the sylphid queen 
Its spiral coluinns gleaming brigi: 
Were streamers of the northern light ; 
Its curtain’s bright and lovely fiush 
Was of the morning's rosy blush, 
And the ceiling far that rose aboon 
The white and feathery fleece of noon. 














But oh! how fair the shape that lay 
Beneath a rainbow bending bright, 
She seemed to the entranced tay 
The loveliest of the forms of jight; 
Her mantle was of the purple relied 
e: 





At twilight in the west 
*T was tied with the threads of morning gold, 
And buttoned with a sparkling star. 


* . * * * * 








She raised her eyes to the wondering sprite, 
And they le ape d with smiles, for well l ween 
Never before in the bowers of light 
His ad ui ie fo rm | of an earl ly rv been seen. 













. . 2€ ; 

“tL me “with vis bi he played ; 
noothed his wing of azure lace, 

died the tassel of his blade; 

old An acee n's low 

s love and wo, 

ains in her bosom rise, 

Al id the e te ar- dr p started in her eyes. 





da ‘Oh sweet spirit of earth,’ she eried, 

‘Re a no more to yt ONL Wor diand height, 

But ever here with me abi - 
Tn the land of everlas tin 


ie fi 







ght! 
ecey drift we ’I! Ite, 
ipon the rainhow’s rim; 
Ms els of the sky 
Around thy °y w shall bri: ghily beam ! 
And thou shalt bat! e thee in the stream 
Th: ur Ms its whitening foam aboon, 
upon the lightning’s gleam, 
“c up hh the orhbed moon! 
We'll sit within | the Pieiad ring. 
We'll rest on Ori n S starry belt 
And I wili bid » y sylpi:s to Sing 
The sengt ut mia es th 
Their ha: ps are of thea 
That hides the hiush of wa! cing dav 
And every cleaming ring is made 
Of silvery moonshine’s lengthened ray ; 
And thou sha't pillow cn my breast. 
























While heavenly breathings float around, 
And, with the sylphs of ether blest, 
Forget the joys of fairy ground.’ 


She was lovely and fair to see, 

And the elfin’s heart beat fitfully ; ; 

But lovelier far, and still more fair 

‘The earthly form imprinted there, 
Nought he saw in the heavens abvve 
Was half so dear as his mortal love, 

For he thought upon her looks so meek, 
And he thought of the light fiush on her cheek ; 
Never again might he bask or lie 

On that sweet cheek and moonlight eye, 
But in his dreams her form to see, 

To clasp her in his reverie, 

To think upon his virgin bride, 

Was worth all heaven and earth beside. 


* Lady,’ he cried, ‘I have sworn to-night, 
On the word of a fairy knight, 

To do my sentenced task aright ; 

My honor searce is free from stain, 

I must not soil its snows again: 

Betide me weal, betide me wo, 

Its mandate must be aiswered now.’ 








Her bosom heaved with the pening g sigh, 
The tear was in that beaming eye 

But she ted him to the palace ate 
Ani called her sylphs tha: iovered there, 

And bade them fy and bring him sttaight 
Of clouds condensed a sable car 
With charm and spel: she ble ssed it there, 
From all the imps of upper air ; 
Then round him cast the shadowy shroud, 
And tied his steed behind the cloud ; 
And she pressed his hand as she bade him fly 
Far to the verge of the northern sky, 
For by its fitrul quivering light, 
A star was there that wouid rail that night. 





Borne afar on the wings of the blast, 
Northward away, he speeds him fast, 

And the courser follows the ¢ toudy wain 
Till the hoot-strokes tall like pattering rain 
The clouds roll backward as he files, 

Each flickering star behind him lies, | 

And he has reached the northern piain 
And backed his fire-fly steed again. 


The star is yet in the vault of heaven 
But it rocks inthe summer gale! 

And now ‘tis iit tu and uneven, 
And how *tis deadly pale ; 

And now ’tis wrapt in sulphur smoke, 
And quenched is its rayless beam, 

And now witha rattling thunder stoke 
It bursts in fast: and fame. 

As swiit as the glance of the arrowy lance 
That the storm- spirit flings trom on high, 

The star-shoot flew o’er the welkin biue, 
As it teil from the sheeted sky. 





As swift as the wind in its trail behind 
The eltin gallops aiong, 

The fiends of the cloud are bellowing loud, 
But the sylphid charm is strong ; 

~ a ‘unhurt in the shower of fire, 

While the cloud-fiends tly from the blaze ; 

He watches cach flake till its sparks expire, 
And rides in the light of its ray 

But he drove his steed to the lig ruming speed, 
And caught a glimmering spark ; 

Then wheeled around to the tairy Sround, 
And sped through the midnight dark 








Ouphe and goblin! imp and sprite! 
Elf of eve! aid starry fay! 

Ye that love the moon’s soft light, 
Hither — hither wend your way ; 

Twine ye in a jocund ring, 
Sing and trip it merrily, 

Hand to hand, and wing to wing 
Round the wild witch-Lazel ce 


Weave the dance, and weave =e song, 

The wanderer Is returned i 
His flame-woed lamp burns tre = t and streng, 

His wings have lost their crimson stain ; 
Twine ye in an airy round, 

Brush the dew and sweep the lea; 

Skip and gambol, hop and bound, 

Round the wild witch-hazel tee. 








The beetle guards our holy sround, 
He flies about the haunted place, 
And if a mortal t lere 
He htins in his ears, and th ips his face ; 
1 arp sounds our reundelay, 
The owlet’s eyes our lanterns be; 
Thus we sing, and dance, and play, 
Round the wild witch-hazel tree. 








But hark! from tower on tree-tep high, 
A sentry elf his call has made, 
A streak shines in the eastern sky, 
Sha of moonlic bt flit and fade ! 
-t ‘PD gle ams in morning’s spring, 
} ake: s his dappied wing, 
limmmers on tne lay 
Tise cuck las crowed —and the fays are gone. 
« 


TURKISH STRATAGEM. 

Once upon atime there lived in Hamah a certain 
Turk called Mustapha, whd, having accumulated some 
j wealth by carrying on a trade in goat’s hair, determined 
\to make a pilgrimage to Mecca. His family consisted 
of his wife and two slaves; and as the lady insisted on 

inot being left behind, the goud man resolved to sell off 
| his stock of goat’s hair, to take all his household with 
|him, and to shut up his house till his return. The only 
| difficulty that presented itself was what to do with his 
‘money. He did not like to run the risk of bei ng robbed 
'of it in his journey through the desert, he cid not like to 
leave it in an empty house, and there were not any 
friends to whom he wished to trust the secret of his 
jwealth. After much deliberation he placed it in sepa- 
rat e parcels at the bottom of five large, earthern jars, 
jee he then filled up with butter, and on his departure 
;sent them to the house of one of his neighbors, a Jew, 
‘named Mousa, to keep till his return, telling him that it 
| Was a stock which he had laid in for winter consump- 

































ltion. The Jew, however, from the weight of the jars, 


‘and other circumstances, suspected that they contained 
something more valuable; and as soon as Mustapha was 
fairly on his way to Damascus to join the caravan, he 
iventured to open them; when finding his expectations 
realised, he took out the gold and filled them up again 
| with butter so earefully that nobody could tell that they 
vhad been disturbed. The poor Turk, on his return from 
‘the pilgrimage, soon found out the trick that his neigh- 
‘bor had practised upon him; but as the jars were in the 
same apparent state as when he had left them, and as 
there was no evidence as to their contents, it was plain 
that no legal process could give him redress. He there- 
| fore set about to devise some other way of punishing the 
| Jew, and of recovering, if possible, his property ; and in 
the mean time he did not communicate his loss to any 
person but his wife, and enjoined on her the strictest se- 
crecy. After long consideration, a plan suggested itself, 
In one of his visits to the neighboring town of Homs, 
| where he was in the habit of guing to sell his goat’s hair 
}to the manufacturers of the mashlakhs, for which that 
place is famous, he fell in with a troop of gipsies, who 
|had with them an ape of extraordinary sagacity. He 
' prevailed on them to sell him this animal, and conveying 
| it privately to the house at Hamah, shut it up in a room 
to which no one but himself had access. He then went 
| to the bazaar and bought one of the dark, scanty robes, 
‘and the small caps or kalpaks, with a speckled handker- 
‘chief tied closely round it, which is the prescribed cos- 
tume of the Jews throughout the Turkish empire. This 
| dress he took care invariably to put on whenever he went 
| to visit his ape ; and as he always carried him his meals, 
and indeed never allowed any other person to see him, 
‘the animal in the course of afew weeks became ex- 
‘tremely attached to him, jumping on his neck and hug- 
| ging and caressing him as soon as he entered the room. 
| About this time, as he was walking along the streets one 
day, he met a lad, the son of the Jew Mousa, and having 
enticed him into the house by the promise of some figs. 
| he shut him up a close prisoner in a detached apartment 
| in his garden, at such a distance from the street and from 
| the other houses in the town, that the boy could not dis- 
cover to any one the place of his confinement. The 
| Jew, after several days search, not being able to obtain 
| any tidings of him, concluded that he had either been 
| drowned, or had strayed out of the town and fallen into 
| the hands of some wandering Bedouins; and as he was 
his only child, fell into a state of the greatest despair, 
till at length he heard by accident, that just about the 
time that the boy was missing, he had been seen walking 
in company with Hadgi Mustapha. The truth instantly 
flashed on his mind, and he recognised in the loss of his 
son, some stratagem which the Turk had planned in re- 
venge for the affair of the*butter-jars. He immediately 
summoned him before the Cadi, accused him of having 
the boy in his possession, and insisted on his immediate- 
ly restoring him. 

Mustapha at first strenuously denied the fact; but 
when one of the witnesses positively declared that he 
saw the boy go into his house, and when the Cadi was 
‘about to pronounce his decree, that he should bring him 
into the court dead or alive, —‘ Yah illah, et Allah! he 
exclaimed, ‘ there & no God but Allah, and his power is 
| infinite ; he can work miracles when itseemeth good in 
his sight. It is true, effendi,’ continued he, addressing 
himself to the Cadi, ‘that I's aw the Jew Mousa’s son 
| passing by my house ; ; and for the sake of the old friend- 
ship subsisting betw een his father and myself, I invited 
him to come in to eat some figs which I had just been 
gathering. The boy, however, repaid my hospitality 
with rudeness and abuse; nay, he even blasphemed the 
| name of our holy prophet ; but searcely had the words 
| passed his lips, when, to my surprise and horror, he was 
\!/suddenly changed intoa monkey. In that form will I 
produce him; and as a proof that what I tell you istrue, 
you will see that he will immediately recognise his fa- 
ther.’ 


At this instant, a servant who was waiting on the out- 
side, let loose the ape into the divan, who sceing that 
the Jew was the only person present in the dress to which 
he was accustomed, mistook him for his master, jumped 
upon him, and clung round his neck with all the expres- 
|sions of fondness which the child might have been sup- 
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posed to exhibit on being restored to his parent. Noth- 
ing more was wanting to convince the audience of the 
truth of Mustapha’s story. 

‘A miracle, a real miracle!’ they cried out, ‘ great is 
Allah, and Mahomet is his prophet.’ And the Jew was 
ordered to take the monkey and retire from court. A 
compromise was now his only resource; and aecording- 
ly, as soon as it was dark, and he could go unobserved, 
he repaired to Mustapha’s house, and offered, if he would 
liberate his son, to restore all the money which he had 
taken from the butter-jars. The Turk having attained 
his object, consented to release the prisoner ; but in or- 
der to keep up hisown credit, he stipulated that the child 
should be removed privately, and that his father, with 
the whole family, should immediately quit the place. 
The popular belief in the miracle thus remained unsha- 
ken; and so great was the disrepute into which the Jews 
fell in conseqcence of this adventure, that they all de- 
parted one after the other, and none have ever since been 
known to reside in Hamah. 
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Tue Cunpnit Fay. — Some portions of this poem have been pub- 
lished in a late number of the London Athenzum, from which we 
extract the subjoined. 

Joseph Rodman Drake, died in 1820. Not long married, just entering 
upon a successful profession, and admired by all who were in the secret 
of his poetical powers, his death was particularly mournful. He has 
left behind him a poem which, from some cause of Which we are igno- 
rant, his friends have never published. We think this a pity, for great 
numbers of manuscript copies are abroad ; and with every new copy it 
is, from its peculiar character, becoming more and more mangled and 
incorrect. We have one in our possession which differs in several slight 
particulars from others we have seen, and really, as our readers will 
agree, it is far too beautiful a thing to be so lost. We shall make large 
extracts from it, for it will be entirely new to English readers, and we 
trust thus to preserve at least a part of it from farther injury. 

‘The Culprit Fay ’ was written, we have been told, in the highlands 
of the Hudson. Dr Drake was there with a party, enjoying the delicious 
coolness of that high and romantic region in the heats of the American 
summer. They were out one moonlight night on the platform of the 
Catskill, when some one of the party remarked ‘how difficult it would 
be to write a fairy poem, purely imaginative, without the aid of human 
characters.’ Upon this slight hint, Dr Drake, in a day or two, produced 
to the party the poem in question. Itis worth much tothe Americans, 
as proving the existence of the most delicate order of fancy in their 
every-day nation. We really hope it will be published, correctly and 
entire, before long, with the other productions of its lamented author. 

A few days agone, this poem was sent to us by an esteemed 
friend, with the request that we would insert it entire in the Pearl. 
We do so; and are confideut that our readers will be pleased with 
its publication, as it is perhaps the most perfect copy now in ex- 
istence. 








Tremont THeatnre. — On the 26th inst, Mr A. A. Addams made his 
first appearance after a loug absence froin his native city. The au- 
dience was as large as could have been expected, after the public 
had flocked to witness the gyrations of the pampered Pantomime. 
The character of Othello was admirably sustained throughout, 


though but feebly supported by the stock company. The Iago of| 


Mr Barry was far from an earnest performance. Mr Smith’s Cas- 
sio was truly excellent, quiet and chaste, to be sure ; and Mrs Bar- 
rett’s Desdemonaa lovely personation. We would present a mi- 
nute criticism on the performance of Mr Addams’ Othello, but we 
feel unable to do so, at present. Should the gentleman repeat the 
representation of the character, we may execute the task hereaf- 
ter. We feel that Mr Addams merits much of the public patronage, 


AtHenzum Gatiery. — The interest with which the paintings at 
this establishment have been viewed in former years, will be much 
diminished this season. Neither painters nor poets have tasked 
themselves for the public’ 8 pleasure. 


James Suermnan KNOWLEsS.-- This disting aished dramatist, whose 
claims we have frequently urged with our utmost voice, will visit 
this city early next week, previously to his departure for England. 
His friends are invited to meet at the Exchange Coffee House, this 
evening at eight o’clock, to suggest and make arrangements for his 
Benefit. 





Tue Diorama. nie there ar any , positive proof that its pictures 
were not plain, unpainted, unsewee canvas, and for sale in this 
country two years ago, at two or three shillings a yard? We only 
ask the question — let the interested answe ih and the people mark. 


MzLAaNie and other poems, by) N. P. Willis. — This book is re- 
viewed in the London Gazette, and condenined as not very original. 
Barry Cornwall — alias, Bryan Walle Proctor is censured, also, for 
allowing his name to be put on the title page as Editor. 





By the way, when Mr Proctor assumed the name of Barry Corn- 


wall, was he aware that ‘ Barry Corawall, Poet,’ constitutes an Ana 
gram on his real name? 


THEATRICAL REGISTER. 


May 21 The Spirit Bride. The Rendezvous. 
22 The Wept. French Spy. Dumb Brigand. Spirit Bride.* 
23 Marie de Montville. Wizard Skiff. 
26 Othello. Natural Magic. 
27 Damon and Pythias. Napoleon, 


*One Act of each. 





COMMOMICATIOIN Sa 


THE BOSTON ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 
AND THE NEW ENGLAND SPECTATOR. 








We were never present at a concert in which the parts were so 
well balanced. New England Spectator, May 6, 1835. 


It is an excellent thing for associations that have a particular ob- 
ject in view, to find sponsors before the public. 





judgment into the keeping of those who claim to be indoctrinated ; 
and the consequence is, that they who assume a dictatorial tone, 
receive a large share of deference. 
musical learning does a great deal with the unlearned multitude. 
The remarks of the Spectator, on the Oratorio given by the Bos- 
ton Academy on the 30th ult., are obnoxious to comment, not mere- 
ly for the partizan bitterness with which they are tinctured, and 
the formidable space they occupy as a review, but also for the un- 
worthy affectation to which we have alluded. The writer could 
not speak of a very ordinary performance without embellishing the 
affair with the mystical language of musical technicalities, as much 
out of place as it would be to apply the severest rhetorical rules to 
the primary efforts of a juvenile speaker. ‘We never listened to 
so good a specimen ofa base female voice, or the voce di petto of 
Gardner, as was exhibited in the duet and trio.’ We did not think 
the ‘female voice’ was very ‘ base ;’ but the /apszs, in some opin- 
ions may not be inapplicable. But where, pray, doesthe Spectator 
get ‘the voce di peito’ of Mr Gardner ? What property has he in it ? 
The elementary books used it as common-place before Gardner 
wrote aword. Did the Spectator never hear of Italian musicians ? 
Must they be robbed of their technics as well as their reputation ? 
Fie, Mr Spectator! ‘There was usually much soul in their soli 
passages.’ When will the Spectator get out a new musica! diction- 
ary? ‘Soli passages,’ indeed! There is quite too much ecstacy, 
and quite too much of the superlative. The altos were the best, 
the solos were the best, the organ the best, and the organist the best 
ever in the city. Is this criticism? 
We have before said that we act onthe defensive. We would | 
not have named the Spectator, had it not looked with an evil eye 
upon us and ours. It has jostled usin our path, and we claim to 
maintain our living, moving and being in the great musical high. 
way — we wish it were a highway of harmony — without doffing | 
our beaver, except to merit. 

The time kept by the choir of the Academy is worthy of remark, | 
and worthy of imitation. In this particular, the ‘Boston Academy | 
of Music’ deserves credit. We cheerfully give our testimony to 
its excellence, and we recommend that this fine characteristic be| 
more attentively studied and more faithfully observed by others.— 
All their music is performed with great volume of voice, and the 
accents are marked strongly and decidedly. There is no hesitation | 
—no suppression. We have thus stated what we believe to be the 
true foundation whereon the Academy has based its claim to publie | 
patronage, and the secret spring that has operated on the public 
feeling. This was the true way to operate upon the public pulse ; 
and it has beat and fluttered most musically in response to the de- 
mand made uponit. The cause is as plain as walking in the high- 
way. We may talk as much as we will about our advance in musi- 
cal knowledge, and our taste in musical matters. The truth is 
ninety-nine in a hundred know very little beyond rudiments, and ; 
are not able to analyze, even imperfectly, one piece of performed 
music with which they pretend to be in raptures. Somehow, they} 
feel that itis very good; andthatis sufficient. Our special wonder 
has been, that the Boston Academy has not produced more exten- 
sive results —a greater sensation. Their mode of operation is cap- | 
tivating to the unlearned in the science of music; and, as the 
standard of taste is equivocal, and many, with very partial means, 
arrogate the station of dictators, it is no wonder that crowds should 
gather to the novelties of music, and should be captivated by the 
confident and overwhelining demands made upon musical enthu- 
siasm. If the public is pleased with this mode of operation, let the 
people indulge to surfeit, and let them learn by their own expe. 











come to the test at once. Let them all quicken their time, mark 
more distinctly their accents, staccato every passage that will bear 
it, give greater volume of voice, and keep their ears open to the 


actness. Let any ordinary choir try this for a single Sabbath, and 
we venture to predict, without the aid of divination, that they will 


common to the audience. 

The cry still is, ‘novelty, novelty.? And why should music have 
such immuni'y, as to be wholly exempted from the varieties which 
eccentricity, and ignorance and cupidity, are constantly introducing 
into kindred arts? Quacks and pretenders seldom find their pur- 
poses counteracted by their niedesty ; for it is their prerogative to 
be bold, and forthputting, and unblushing. Our sensitiveness to 
novelty has already exposed us to reproach and mortification, and 
it is time that the reflecting and the intelligent should resist the 
flood that comes foaming and bubbling over the land. 


We defer farther remarks to future time. APOLLINIL 








It saves a vast |to knowledge in the matter. 
amount of mental labor; for it supercedes inquiry into the merits || WTks of genius which have come to us from European masters. 
and value of the objects presented. In matters of taste, we find an || Musical literature is in its early infancy with us, We have neither 
immense majority of our population willing to surrender their own | | 8™et establishments, to patronize musical genius; nor concentra- 
|tion of property to operate as encouragements ; nor high cultivation 
|in kindred arts, which must precede a general attention to music ; 
Beside, a little affectation of \nor critical knowledge of its beauties, either in composition or per- 
| formance. It is vasily better that we should still remain under the 
obligations we owe to Europeans, and that we should rely upon for- 


| 





rience; for the surfeit will come, and such experience, though | 


dearly bought, must be had. Then let all our choirs, if need be, || Knowles; 


leading instrument so as to measure their time with unity and ex. | 


create a sensation as flattering to the performers, as it will be un- | 
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~~ Socrat Cuorr, designed for aC lass Book, or the Domestic 
Circle. Edited by George Kingsley. Boston: Published by 

Crocker and Brewster, 1835, pp. 198. 

The enterprising spirit with which miscellaneous books have 
been put out froin the American press, seems to have extended it- 
self to works of science and art. Research in matters of abstruse 
learning, and embellishment in matters of taste, afford satisfactory 
| evidence, that useful discovery and improvement will, to some ex- 
|tent, be the fortunate consequences of the impulse given to the 
|inquiring spirit of the day. Perhaps, in no department has this 
|impulse been more strongly felt, than in the delightful art of musie. 
That an immense advance has been made by us, in the last quarter 
of a century, is known by all who make even humble pretensions 
But we owe it naipfy to the splendid 





eigners for our written music, than that we should indulge the over- 
weaning vanity of ignorant pretenders, in putting forth their imma- 
ture and hasty articles, with the plausible claim of the encourage- 
ment of ‘native talent.2 Wherever genuine native talent is found, 
let it be fostered. But defend us from the poor compounds that 
have no other claims than originality, without intrinsic merit. The 
signs of the times have alreadyeafforded sufficient reason to be- 
lieve, that cupidity and vanity will soon bring upon the American 
people hosts of aspirants, as hungry and as persevering as the lo- 
custs of Egypt. 

We will not conceal the fact that when we first understood that a 


'new music book was about to be published, we had some misgiv- 


ings as to the probable merits of its contents. The first examina- 
tion of Mr Kingsley’s book, however, made it certain that its con- 
tents generally were of unqualified excellence. The names of 
‘Mozart, Handel, Haydn, Auber, Boildieu, Rossini, Beethoven and 
Weber,’ from whem the selections are principally made, put the 
merits of the greater part of the music beyond the requirements 
of aremark. The principal point, therefore, to be considered is, 
whether the book, as a whole, is adapted to the purposes for which 
itis intended. Mr Kingsley, ina very unpretending preface, con- 
siders it adapted to the wants of his own elasses, and so far as that 
goes, he surely is entitled to some judgment. From an examina- 
tion of the book, the greater part is undoubtedly within the man- 
agement of young persons. ‘The Sea,’ however, is wholly beyond 
the action of a young voice. It requiresa full, sustained note which 
children never can have. The saine remark may be made upon 
‘I know a bank,’ so difficult of execution toward its close. The 
‘long, slurred passages and continuous notes are not within juvenile 
management. But as Mr Kingsley intends the book also for the ‘ do- 
mestic circle’ it is admissible to insert compositions of a higher 
j order than would otherwise be warraftted. 

The most liberal extracts are from Mozart and Auber. The ar- 
\ticles from Mr Kingsley’s own pen are creditable to him, as gener- 
j ally marked with good taste in his music, anda becoming purity in 
| the poetry. Indeed there is chasteness of the poetry generally 
ij which forms a strong recommendation to the book. We have no 
| hesitation, therefore, in recommending it to the favorable notice of 
| parents, and to those who have the superintendance of the musical 
| education of young persons. 





PATER. 
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>|! Tue Aporicinat Portroiio, embracing a series of Lithographic 


| Portraits of the principal Sachems of the different North Western 
|| Tribes of Indians. J. O. Lewis. Philadelphia, 1835, This work is 
|| to be concluded in eleven numbers—in monthly issues. The 
|| Plates ¢ are elegantly colored, andare to be published at two dollars 
\ja number. About one hundred portraits with biographical and his- 
|; torical sketches will thus be furnished to subscribers for twenty 
| dollars. 
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FLOWER ! WIRIEN EVIENING GCATIBOEIRS. 


POETRY BY DR T. GRAY. 


A SCOTCH MELODY ARRANGED FOR THE BOSTON PEARL BY GEO. KINGSLEY. 


Flower! when evening gathers round thee, And the wild bee fliesaway, And in chillness 


night hath bound thee, Yearns thy heart not forthe day. | Mortal! Mortal bright above, Each vestal starits watch still keeps, Bending its eye 
' 


| Leaf amid thy whispering bowers, 
| When the wild bird on thy bough, 
Whose carol charmed thy summer hours, 
In winter quits it —say — wouldst thou ? 
Mortal! when the tone 

That spoke in music to thine ear, 

| Stirring thy soul, is gone, 
| 

| 

} 







of love, On him whothrough the dark hour weeps. 


Say, ‘wouldst thou wish to linger here ? 


Bird! with weary wing who rovest 

| O’er the wide, wide water’s breast — 
For the greenwood bough thou lovest, 
| Pants ‘thy spirit not for rest ? 












Mortal! No. Though dim, 

| Weary and far the way [ roam, 
| Earth has no waste to him 
| 

' 
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aa = | “e: + Father! through the dark night gleaming, 


Who sees beyond his own bright home. 














Though the lovely fade away, 
Let thy stars above us beaming, 

Watch us till returning day. 
Who should weep, though far, 

And wild the way that he must roam, 
When to his eye, the star 

Beams from his own eternal home? 
































